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ness to try to see what was on the whole the very best 
thing to do for the advancement of the cause. 

Again, the Congress was an eminently practical one. 
There was little speech- making. Everybody present was 
convinced of the greatness and justness of the cause. 
The discussions, which were for the most part in short 
pointed speeches, were nearly exclusively devoted to try- 
ing to discover the best means of carrying on peace work 
among the masses of society and of influencing those who 
control and make legislation. The subjects discussed 
were treaties of arbitration, the reform of international 
law, a permanent court of arbitration, a truce of arma- 
ments in Europe, the utilizing of standing armies, so long 
as they exist, for productive purposes, the equal sover- 
eignty of all States small or great, the sacredness of hu- 
man life, the criminality of the duel, a Conference of 
European powers in the interests of peace and the decrease 
of military burdens, an International Colonial Council for 
the direction of colonial territories, the relations of work- 
ingmen and labor organizations to the peace movement, 
the preparation of school histories and general literature 
from the standpoint of peace, the Corean war, the use of 
the press and the work of the Christian churches for 
peace. The action taken on these subjects may be seen 
by referring to the reports given elsewhere in this number. 

From this list of subjects it will be seen that the advo- 
cates of peace are la} ing the foundations of their work 
deep in principle, and that no possible means of promot- 
ing the cause escapes their notice. They are well aware 
that the suppression of war and the breaking down of 
the war spirit are not the work of a day nor of a year, and 
hence they strive not simply to make a temporary im- 
pression, but to set such lines of influence and practical 
action going as will in the future force an abandonment 
of the effete and barbarous system of the past. 

In spirit and in practical action the Antwerp Congress 
was one of the best ever held and we shall expect its 
influence to be widely felt in strengthening and extending 
the scope of the peace movement in Europe. 



NOTES ON THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

The American Peace Society was represented in the 
Congress by Hezekiah Butterworth and Benjamin F. True- 
blood of Boston, and by Cephas Brainerd, Esq., and Mrs. 
Mary Frost Ormsby of New York. The Universal Peace 
Union was represented by Judge Wm. N. Ashman of 
Philadelphia and Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood of Washington. 
The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society was repre- 
sented by Rev. Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia. The 
American delegation was treated with great respect and 
courtesy by the officers and members of the Congress. 

The English delegation, consisting of more than twenty 
members representing ten different organizations, was the 
largest and strongest delegation in the Congress. It had 



in its numbers several of the leading peace workers of 
England, both men and women, and some whom we had 
never before seen in a peace Congress. It was a great dis- 
appointment to the Congress not to see in this delegation 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt who was detained at home by sickness. 

The presence of Mr. Frederic Passy, member of the 
Institute of France and President of the French Arbitra- 
tion Society, who has so long led the peace forces in 
France, was a real benediction to the Congress. When- 
ever he spoke he was always listened to with the greatest 
attention and respect, and his rising was the signal for 
applause. His ability and eloquence are directed by the 
sincerest conviction and the most unwavering faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the cause. The French delegation 
represented ten different organizations. 

A prayer-meeting was held each morning for fifteen 
minutes before the opening of the Congress, the attend- 
ance consisting mostly of English and American delegates. 

A considerable number of the delegates to the Congress 
were women, some of whom took an active part in the 
discussions. 

The success of the Congress was due in considerable 
measure to the wisdom, courtesy and delicate tact with 
which the President, Mr. Houzeau de Lahaie, performed 
his duties. Besides being an able and eloquent speaker, 
he was a wise and witty leader and the impression he made 
on all the members was a very agreeable one. 

Two things were noticeable in the personnel of the Con- 
gress. While many of those who have for years been 
leaders of the movement in their different countries were 
present and took the lead in the deliberations, many new 
faces were seen in the Congress for the first time. These 
new members all seemed earnest and enthusiastic and 
anxious to put themselves into such relations to the move- 
ment as to do the most service. 

The General German Peace Society, which had a dele- 
gate at Chicago last year, sent delegates to a European 
Congress for the first time this year. Dr. Richard Grel- 
ling, of the Berlin Bar, President of the Society, was pre- 
sent and is a strong and clear-headed man and a good 
speaker. Eight German Societies and Branches of the 
General Society were represented. 

The Royal Atheneum, the building in which the sessions 
of three days were held, is one of the finest buildings in 
Antwerp. 

The members of the Congress were admitted to the Ex- 
position Grounds at half price, and had free entrance to 
the Chief Art Museum of the city and to one or two other 
buildings. 
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No Peace Congress has ever been better reported by the 
press than the recent one. The leading papers of Ant- 
werp and Brussels had representatives present and most 
excellent accounts of the proceedings appeared in their 
columns. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



The second general meeting of the Society of the Peace 
Bureau took place at Antwerp on August 28th, at 2 p. m., 
in the Royal Atheneum, the day previous to the meeting 
of the Peace Congress. Mr. Fredrik Bajer, the Presi- 
dent, presided. The Secretary, Mr. Elie Ducommun, 
read the report of the work of the past year. The income 
of the year had been 4422 francs, coming from donations 
of societies and private individuals, and from a grant 
made by the Swiss Federal Council. The auditors, Mr. 
Perrin and the Baron von Suttner, reported that the ac- 
counts had been correctly kept. The Commission of the 
Bureau was instructed to send to the peace societies an 
account of the expenses and an indication of what would 
be necessary for another year ; to aid Mr. La Fontaine in 
making a new edition of his Bibliography of Peace ; to 
ask the publishers of journals treating of the subjects of 
peace and war to send copies to the library of the Bureau 
at Berne ; and to make as complete a collection as possi- 
ble of works giving the history of the peace movement, 
especially from 1843 to 1889. 

Fredrik Bajer, Copenhagen, Elie Ducommun, Berne, 
Dr. A. Gobat, Berne, Dr. W. Marcusen, Berne, Hodgson 
Pratt, London, Frederic Passy, Paris, Emile Arnaud, 
Paris, Henri La Fontaine, Brussels, A. Mazzoleni, Milan, 
Baroness von Suttner, Vienna, Dr. Adolph Richter, 
Pforzheim, Dr. Franz Wirth, Frankfurt, Nicola Fleva, 
Bucharest, Belva A. Lockwood, Washington, and Benja- 
min F. Truebloocl, Boston, were elected Members of the 
Commission of the Bureau for the coming year. 

A battle was fought on the 16th of September at Ping 
Yang in the northwestern part of Corea between the 
Japanese and Chinese troops. The Japanese were vic- 
torious and the Chinese army which is estimated to have 
had 20,000 men was practically destroyed, a large por- 
tion of the troops having been taken prisoners. The 
Chinese troops which had had European drill stood their 
ground and were all killed. Large stores of provisions 
and munitions of war were captured. The Japanese loss 
is said to have been small. 

Two days later a naval battle was fought at the mouth 
of the Yalu river. The Chinese war-ships, ten in number, 
were accompanying transports which were landing troops 
at the mouth of the river, when they were attacked by the 
Japanese fleet of eleven vessels. The battle lasted five 
hours and from the first reports seems to have been with- 



out victory to either side. Later reports show that the 
Japanese were really victorious and that the Chinese fleet 
was seriously weakened if not permanently disabled. 
Four Chinese ships were sunk and three of the Japanese 
disabled. The scene is said to have been appalling to- 
ward the close of the battle. The big ships battered into 
uselessness were rolling helplessly and threate ningto sink, 
great disaster having been caused on board, and as they 
sank many of the crew clung to th e rigging and screamed 
piteously for help. 

This battle proves, as has been prophesied, that a sea- 
fight between modern war-ships must necessarily be at- 
tended with fearful disaster to both sides. 

Great consternation prevails at Pekin, and it is feared 
that there will be a general massacre of foreigners. The 
captain of the Chinese turret ship, Tsi Yuen, has been 
beheaded for cowardice at Yalu. Li Hung Chang, who 
has been viceroy for a quarter of a century, is to be de- 
posed and superseded by Wu Ta Cheng. The Japanese 
Government has decided to prosecute the war vigorously 
before winter. In addition to the 50,000 troops already in 
Corea, 80,000 more have been ordered to the front. The 
latest reports say that the Chinese army at Heijo on the 
Yalu river which was expected to oppose the march of the 
main Japanese army has mutinied, because without am- 
munition and cut off from its base of supplies. Though 
the reports are conflicting, it seems certain that Japan is 
having things nearly all her own way. Corea has formed 
a strong alliance with her. It is said to be the purpose of 
Japan permanently to weaken China by having her divid- 
ed into three kingdoms. One of these it is proposed to give 
to Li Hung Chang who is aware of the purpose of Japan. 

In the boundary dispute between Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, Spain, which was made arbiter, has rendered a deci- 
sion in favor of the former country. Venezuela was dissat- 
isfied and President Crespo tried to induce Colombia to 
give up a part of the territory given her by the award. 
The offers made were rejected by Colombia, and the rela- 
tions betweeu the two countries are reported to be some- 
what strained. We shall hope that time will create a 
right feeling, and that nothing serious may result. 

It is semi-offlcially reported that representatives of 
Italy and of the United States of Colombia have signed a 
protocol agreeing to submit to President Cleveland, as 
arbiter, Italy's claim for reparation for the treatment of 
the Italian subject, Cerruti, who is illeged to have been 
illegally arrested and imprisoned in Colombia. He has 
been liberated and is now in Italy. 

The Rebellion in Brazil has broken out again in Rio 
Grande do Sul and at four different points there has been 
fighting between the insurgents and the Government 
troops. The people are joining the Rebels on the frontier. 
Da Gama has protested against the reopening of hostili- 



